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FOR THE FRIEND. 


The recent accounts from England mention 
that the annual meetings have taken place of 
some of those noble charities which have their 
home in London. We do not approve of the 
manner in which these meetings are conduct- 
ed; to the principles on which some of the as- 
sociations are formed, we have serious objec- 
But it cannot be denied that the Bible, 
tract, missionary, education, and prison dis- 
cipline societies, are founded and conducted 
with sincere desires for enlightening the mind, 
ind alleviating the wretchedness of man; that 
he divine blessing has often accompanied 
their labours—that they have been one princi- 

il means of breaking down the wall of pre- 

‘adie which has hitherto separated the pious 
of different religious denominations, and of 
spreading the conviction, that the church mili- 
tant on earth, like the church triumphant in 
heaven, is made up from among every kindred, 
and nation, and tongue, and people. 


tions. 


‘ 
t 


{ 
The annual report of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society will furnish to our readers, 
at an early day, a rich selection of gratifying 
intelligence. [rom the report made to “the 
Religious Tract Society,” it appears that since 
its formation, that association has distributed 
one hundred millions of tracts. The influence 
which this wide circulation of religious pamph- 
lets has had is diilicult to estimate. It is very 
possible that they may have been made, in 
many instances, the vehicle for disseminating 
doctrines with which we could not unite; but 
as far as they have come under my own obser- 
vation, thei “ir object has been to arouse and 
alarm sinners, and to magnify that grace which 
comes by Jesus Christ. Lord Bacon has said, 
that he had rather believe all the fables in the 
legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than 
that this universal frame is without a mind. In 
like manner, it may be truly said, that any re- 
ligious belief, which confesses to the necessity 
of a Mediator and a Redeemer—which ac- 
knowledges the wickedness and corruptions 
of the natural man, and points to a sincere 
amendment of life through faith in Jesus Christ 
as the only means of salvation, however it may 
be clogged with dogmas and ceremonies of 
human invention, is better, infinitely better, 
than the self-sufficient philosophy which rejects 
the offer of atonement, and denies the inter- 


sailed on eve ry hand, that we feel faith in our 

common Redeemer to be a bond of union and}! 
of fellowship among Christians throughout the | 
world, and that we view with satisfaction the | 
endeavours which the men of various religious | 
denominations are making in their respective | 
spheres for the spreading of the gospel. ; 

There is one reason why the members « of} 
our own particular religious Society should | 
be especially tolerant upon this subject. Be-| 
lieving, as we do, in the immediate revelation 
and influence of the Holy Ghost, we cannot 
for a moment doubt that the reading of the 
Bible, and of these little tracts, has often been 
blessed in a manner known only to the Searcher 
of hearts;—that in solitary places, where no 
human eye was present to witness, or human 
voice to instruct, they have closed in with the 
convictions of truth, and been the means, un- 
der Providence, of awakening the sinner to 
contrition and amendment of life. Nor can 
we doubt that a humble attention to the voice 
of the same unerring teacher, wil! enable the 
disciples to separate the wheat from the chaff 
woth which it may be mixed. There may, it 
is true, be a forwardness and activity in some 
of those who put their hands to this work—a 
running in their own will—a misplaced and 
mistimed zeal, that are offensive to the humble 
mind, but let us beware how we censure with- 
out discrimination the works of others; and 
take heed, also, lest we mistake the spirit in 
which we judge. 

I have been led into this train of reflection 
by the perusal of the subjoined narrative, which 
was placed in my hands by a cherished and 
venerated friend, whose temper and frame of 
mind led him to view all those as brethren who 
are engaged with sincerity of heart in promot- 
ing the cause of righteousness. It is, indeed, 
a very remarkable instance of the divine bles- 
sing upon a humble instrument. I have ap- 
pended the short tract which is referred to in 
the account, and may add, that many hundred 
well authenticated cases of reformation can 
be dated from its perusal. 


The W , a vessel upwards of 400 tons, 
was freighted from this port (Liverpool) for a trad- 
ing voyage up the Mediterranean Sea. I was inti- 
mately acquainted with the captain’s nephew, an ac- 
complished young man—of handsome person, but, 
alas! a willing victim at the shrine of pleasure. He 
had shipped himself for the voyage as steward. 

When leaving Liverpool,I put into his hands a 
small bundle of tracts, and, in proof of his esteem 
for me, he promised to read them at his leisure, and 
likewise to distribute some amongst the ship’s com- 
pany, not an individual, from the captain to the 
cabin-boy, appearing to have the least sense of reli- 
gion, nor do I believe they had a Bible or New Tes- 


}On 


} a which 


with “* Well, what cheer, 
lad?” he it the same time the tears tre: 
ing in his eyes, * Through the mercy of God, I 
well, and the whole crew.” Surprised a 
|hearing a strain of pious gratitude flow from tho 
l formerly were seldom opened except to 
ollute them with conversation, I sal 
‘Willi am, what has produced this change in 
look—your address—your lan 
you acknowledge it is of the I 
are not consumed?” “ Sir,” 
particulars. You rec itl 
you, you pli aced int 


my saluting him 


answered, 


sup s 


pr fan 
you 
ruage how is it tha 
,ord’s mercies that yo 
said he, “I will relat 
my takin g leave 

ly hands a small | parcel of trac 

and J to read them. This I have don 
On leaving the port, we favourable win 
through the channel; it then chopped round 
in our teeth, and we had to contend with lig! 
contrary winds till we entered the gut of Gi 
During this part of the voyage,I had litth 

opportunity to read the tracts. I did, on the 
Sabbath, turn over, and put a few in 
pocket, out, giving 


ect, on 


promised 


h nd a 





them 


occasionally taking one 


sneering glance, and then handing it to one 

boys or men, with a smile of ridicule. On pa 
the gut, we had a tedious though pleasant v g 
to Smyrna. Having much time on my hands, 





looked now and then ata tract to pass away ti 

One evening, I well remember the evening, it w 
about an hour before sun-sct—there was scarce 
a breath of air—we had spread all the canvass \ 
could, which lay flapping idly against the mast: t 
men on board were some 
others lolling over the 
pering a curse instead of a 
wide and beautiful « 
was bounded by 


smoke of 


sitting on the fore-hat« 
, now and then wh 
prayer for a breez 


xpanse ¢ fv 


windlas 


ater,smooth as 





a clear and serene 


sky, and t 
Mount Vesuvius was 


just visibie in 





horizon; every object seemed hushe not s 
was heard but our own breathing t ore 
breaking of the sea against the bows of the vess 


I wi is looking n r the ship’s sice, viewing i 
and peaceful close of another day: this brought 
my recollection the evening w hen I took : 
farewell of my friends at home. 
mind had acquired a trait of melancholy. | 
then put my hand into my jacket pocket, a: 
ing some paper, took it out: it 


} 7G 


proved to be if 


entitled * The Swearer’s Prayer.” I read it 
in the hearing of the whole of the crew, and | su 
pose the state of my feelings was manifested 


tone of voice. A curious kind of 
not one of us felt inclined to 


they were 


silence cns 
raise his eyes fr 

fixed upon, fearing to meet the 
another, and knowing that, to a man, we we 
all shockingly guilty of 
looked at each other in a side-long kind of 
one man said, * Mr. W illiam, I nev 


swearing. At leneth w 
way, and 


er heard o1 F neue 


of this before; this kind of reading aan made me feel 
very strange; I am all over trembling; I do n’t think 
I shall like to swear ag ain—shal l you, Jack?’ tu 


side of him, who look« 1 


burst into tears! Th: 


ing short to a seaman along 
him full in the face, and 
shedding of tears ran like a contagion through ti 

whole company. After weeping in parte our faces 
hid with our hands, one of the men said, * Jack. su 

pose we hand upa prayer to God for forgive nes 

Mr. William, you have had more learning than we ; 
you can make a prayer? Alas! I had never pray 
ed; I could only sigh: I really thought my hear‘ 
would burst: Oh how dreadful did sin appear! One 
of the men then broke silence:—With his arms 
across his breast, and the tears of penitentia!l sorrow 








rolling down his cheeks, he cried out ‘Oh God! who | 
made our souls, have mercy, and pardon the miser- 
able and damned crew on this deck!’ There was 
not a heart but what responded, * Lord, hear this 
prayer, and forgive " But not to enter farther into 
detail, The Lord was pleased to work a change in or 
whole of the ship’ scompany! One other circumstance 

I must not omit to mention. The captain, a drunken, | 
swearing character, thought his men bewitched. On! 
the following morning he came on deck, and as 
usual, was orders, mixed with fearful} 
oaths, when one of the men, in a most respectful man- 
ner, begged he would not swear at them, adding,| 
that they should obey his orders with more 
fort to themselves without it. Indeed, the captain 
remarked to a person on his return, that he was 
obliged to refrain from swearing; it began to appear 
too singular on board the ship.” 


| 


giving his 


coli- 





THE SWEARER’S PRAYER; 
Or, His Oath Explained. 


What! a swearer pray! Yes, swearer, whether thou 
thinkest so or not, each of thine oaths is a praye r— 
an appeal tothe Holy and Almighty God, 
name thou darest so impiously to take into thy lips. 

And what is it, thinkest that 


w hose 


thou, swearer, thou 


dost call for, when the awful imprecations, Damn and} day, will be readily admitted by every impar-|and are in fact the 
fane | tial witness. 


Damnation, roll so frequ ntly from thy pro 


tonrue? Tremble, swearer, while I tell thee! Thy 
prayer containeth two parts: Thou prayest, first, } 
that thou mayest be deprived of eternal happiness !| 


Secondly, that thou im: iyest be plunged into eternal 


misery ! 

When, therefore, thou callest for damnation, 
thou not, in effect, say as follows : 
hast power to punish me in hell for ever: 
let not one of my sins be forgiven! Let every 
[have sworn—every lie that I have 
Sabbath that [ have broken—and all the 
have committed, 


therefore 
oath 
told—every 
that |} 
or de os dd, | 


sins 
either in thought, word, 
rise up in judgment against me, and 
demn me! Let menever partake of thy salvation ! 
May my soul and body be deprived of all happiness, 
both inthis worldand that whichis tocome! Let 
me never see thy face with comfort—never enjoy thy | 
favour and friends hip— ind Iet me 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

This is the first part of thy prayer. 
the second. 

* O God, 
utup in 


never enter into 


Let us hear 
let me not only be shut out of heaven, but | 
hell! May all the members of my 
body be torvured with inconceivable: 
powers of 


also sh 
igony, 
my soul tormented by 
ine xpre casible and eternal ! 


’ horror and despair, 
in the 
blackness of darkness, and my companions accursed 
men ae ace Pour down thy hottest} 
anger ; execute all thy wrath and curse upon me 
arm’‘and send forthall thy terrors against me; and} 
let thy fierce, thy fiery,thy fearful 
upon me ! Be mine eternal enemy, 
punish, an 
and ever !” 


Let my dwelling be 


irsed devils! 


indignation rest 
and plague, and} 
d torment me, in hell tor-ever and ever, 
Swearer, O dreadful 


this is thy prayer !! impre- 


cation! Onhorrible, horrible, most horrible! Blas- 
pheming man! Dost thou like thy petition Look 
atit. Art thou sincere in thy prayer, or art thou 


mocking thy Maker? Dost thou wish for d: umnation : 

Art thou desirous of eternal torment? If so, swe ar} 
on—swear hard. The more oaths the more mise ry 

and, perhaps, the sooner thou mayest be in hell. ys 
thou shocked at this language? does it harrow up thy 
soul? Does the very blood run cold im thy veins? 
Art thou convinced of the evil of profane swearing: 


How many times hast thou blasphemed the God of| 


heaven? How many times heat thou asked God to! 
damn thee in the course of a year, a month, a day? 

Nay, howW often ina single 
for damnation? Art thou not yet inhell? Wonder, | 
O heavens, and be astonished, O earth, at the good-| 
ness and long-suffering of that God, whose great | 
name swearimg persons so often and so awfully pro- 
fane! Swearer, be thankful, 
thankful, that God has not answered thy prayer, thy 
tremendous prayer; that his mercy and patience | 
have withholden the request of thy polluted lips! 


' . 
;ers ol 
| 

! 


dost | 
* O God! thou | 


| 
| further proof requisite to show that their di- 
|rect and speedy results are anarchy, 


eternally con-| 


and all the | 


hour hast thou called|‘ 


O be exceedingly | 





THE FRIEND. 









Never let him hear another oath from thy unhallow- 
ed tongue, lest it should be thy last expression upon 
earth, and thy swearing prayer should be answered 
in hell. O let thine oaths be turned into supplications! 
Repent and turn to Jesus who died for swearers, as 
well as his murderers, And then, O then, (though 
thou mayest have sworn as many oaths as there are 
“ stars in the heavens, and sands upon the sea shore, 
innumerable,”) then thou shalt find to thy eternal 
JOY, that there is love enough in his heart, and merit 


lished are substantially correct, and can be 
established by the most respectable and con- 
clusive testimony. A more affecting scene 
has perhaps never been presented to view than 
the assembling of the yearly meeting in the 
college. The solemn quiet which spread over 
the company, the feeling of unity and fellow- 
ship, arising from the consciousness that they 


sufficient in his blood, to pardon thy sins, and fo} Were brethren of the same faith, contraste d 
save thy soul forever. Swearer! canst thou ever} with the angry discord, the tumult and strife of 
again blaspheme sucha God and saviour as this? 


tongues, from which they had so happily eseap- 
ed, subduedand contrited the spirits of that little 
band, and raised the tribute of vocal praise 
and thanksgiving to Him who had so marvel- 
lously wrought their deliverance. 

Long before the ye arly meeting convened, 
Elias Hicks and his followers had fully separa- 
ted themselves from the Society of Friends, | 
openly departing from its ancient and ac coon 
ledged doctrines, and promulgating opinions 
directly at variance with the faith of the body. 
Every religious society has certain fixed prin- 
ciples, which form the basis of its compact, 
terms of its association. 
Indeed, language could not e: sily | When any member violates the camiad by de- 
convey a just idea of the confusion, clamour parting from those terms, he forfeits his nght 
and outrage, which prevailed among the follow-| of membership, unless he retracts his error. 
Khas Hicks. A more striking exem-| And where he proceeds further, and publishes 
plification of the practical effects of the prin-| sentiments directly at variance with the very 
iciples promulgated by ministers of the new] objects for which the association was first form- 
sect could not have ed, and uses every means in his power to (lis- 
tract and divide the socie ty, by drawing away 
libertin-|its members from the original prince a“ s, he 
‘Though assembled preions:| certainly cannot, with any colour of justice, 
'edly for religious purposes, and for transacting] ¢laim the privilege of ¢ hurch fellowship with 
those aflairs which relate to the harmony and it, The entire discordance between the doc- 
good order of the church, yet as soon as they} trines of Friends and the opinions held by 
| discove red that Friends were firm in their in-| Ejias Hicks and his followers, has repeate vdly 
tention of maintaining the disc pane of Society | Been established be yond the reach of contra- 
|against innovation and disorder ; throwing off| diction, and is now officially declared by seven 
fall restraint, they broke out into the most vios! yearly meetings, or their representatives, out 


jlent opposition, and regardless alike of the of the eight which exist in this country. It 
sole mn occ 


Does not thy conscience cry—God forbid ! 
a 
To the Editors of the Friend. 

In perusing the accounts given in No, 33 
of your valuable Journal, respecting the sepa- 
ration which took place at the yearly meeting 
in New York, | have been much gratified with 
the general accuracy of the narrative, and the 
care which has been exercised to keep strictly 
within the limits of truth. That the descrip- 
tion does not present an adequate picture of| 
the scenes and transactions of that memorable | 


been given; nor Is any 





ism, and misrule, 


|the common rules of decorum, some of them! New York yearly meeting who remained at- 
not only committed persom il violence upon tached to the ancient doctrines and disci ipline 
| Friends, use of profane and in-| of our religious Society, to bear their testimo- 
| de cent anguage. |ny against those who had thus se parated from 


‘There In this laudable attempt they are fully 
your cate nts have led you into slight! supported by the following language, contained 
errors; and although they are of very little | in the introduction to the dise ipline of New 
importance, yet, as the reputation of your pa-| York yearly meeting, viz. “ When any, by their 
| per for strict veracity has become very general, | inconsistent or disorderly conduct, or by imbib- 

| feel a strong solicitude that it may be steadily ing and adopting principle s contrary to the 
maintained, even in the most trifling particu-| doctrines which we hold, have first openly mani- 
lars. With this view I would remark that the| fested their disunity with the Society ; it is just 
clerk did not make a minute adjourning the| and requisite that after endeavouring to restore 
|meeting from Hester-street meeting-house to| them without effect, the body should testify its 
ithe Medical Hall, in Duane-street; but on! disunity with such erring and refractory mem- 
| finding themselves forcibly excluded from the| bers, &c.”’---See Discipline, p. 6. This clause 
j basement room of the meeting-house, by the} places the act of “ imbibing and adopting prin- 
followers of Elias Hicks, Friends removed to} ciples contrary to the doctrines which we 
\the college, which was so kindly offered to| hold,” on the same ground with * inconsistent 
them. I suppose that your correspondent] and disorderly conduct,’ > making them equally 
must have made his estimate of the numbers] a manifestation of disunity with the body---and 
| at some subsequent sitting of the yearly meet-| therefore it was the duty of Friends, on an oc- 
\ing, and not of those who went in a body from} casion of such paramount importance, where 
the meeting-house to the college. I doubt] not only the peculiar views of the Society were 
whether there were so many as four hundred departed from, but the very fundamental doc- 
lof the latter; but the meeting increased con-|trines of the Christian religion violently assault- 
siderably in the afternoon of second day, and| ed, faithfully to bear their testimony against the 
| afterwards probably equalled that number. In| seceders, even if there had not been present 
|the other details, the accounts you have pub-| persons who were regularly disowned, The 


but even made 


» two or three minor points in whic hit 











ision for which they were met, and| was therefore obligatory on those me mbers of 
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large number of the latter description whowere 
present from various meetings of the separat- 
ists in Pennsylvania, and the pertinacity with 
which they retained their seats, in defiance o 
all the remonstrance and entreaty which were 
used, strongly corroborates the belief that they 
went to New York for the very purpose, and 
that it was a predetermined scheme to divide 
the yearly meeting. 

The discipline of New York is positive in 
its directions relative to persons who are un- 
der dealing. Its language is—* After the case 
of an offender is brought to a meeting, he is 
not to attend any of our meetings for disci- 
pline.’ Now there were present in the yearly 
meeting of New York scores of individuals, 
whose cé ses had not only been “ brought toa 
meeting,” but who had been regularly disown- 
ed, according to the discipline and good order 
of our Society, and consequently the yearly 
meeting could not, consistently with its own 
regulations, proceed to the transaction of any 
business. Within a few years past, that yearly 
meeting, apprehending that the rule of disci- 
pline above cited was not sufficiently regarded 
in the subordinate meetings, and that persons 
who had not a right of membership were per- 
mitted to sit during the transaction of business, 
issued advices to its constituent branches, en- 
joining the necessity of holding their meetings 
for discipline select. ‘This advice was strongly 
enforced at that time by Elias Hicks himself, 
not only in the yearly meeting, but on other oc- 
casions ; and yet, in the late yearly meeting, 
he openly encouraged those persons to continue 
in the meeting who had no right there, having 
been regularly disowned from Society. His 
inconsistency in this instance is perhaps not 
more striking than in his open denial of doctrines 
which he once advocated as sound and serip- 
tural. Indeed nothing different could have 
been anticipated, for both he and Willet Hicks 
had previously identified themselves with the 
separatists of Pennsylvania, by attending their 
general convention held at Green-street meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, and taking a part in 
its deliberations. As the discussion progressed, 
Elias Hicks and his friends endeavoured to 
change the ground of controversy, by proposing 
that the question should then be decided, whether 
they would acknowledge the ancient and regu- 
larly instituted yearly meeting of Philadelphia, 
or the newly established convention of the 
separatists. He and his party of course de- 
clared in favour of the latter, asserting that it 
was the only yearly meeting of Philadelphia 
which they intended to recognise, although the y 
had received no official information that such a 
meeting had been instituted. 

These acts of Elias Hicks and his followers 
amount to an entire rejection of the authority 
of the discipline, and a disregard to the settled 
order and practice of Society, and are conse- 
quently a virtual secession from religious com- 
munion with Friends. A clearer or stronger 
case could scarcely occur under the discipline 
of New York yearly meeting ; and the only 
course which Friends could pursue, to support 
the constitution of the Society, and the dignity 
of the meeting, was to remove to some situa- 
tion, where the yearly meeting could be held 
according to its own prescribed rules. 



















































THE FRIEND. 


The regular clerk of the meeting was at the 
table, having in his possession the books and 
papers entrusted to his c are; and after a full 
expression of sentiment he made his minute of 
the sense and judgment of the meeting, ac- 
cording to the established usages of the Society. 
Whatever, therefore, may be said to the con- 
trary by the separatists, the yearly meeting of 
Friends of New York was regularly removed 
by minute ; and those who remained behind 
held their meeting contrary to the order of So- 
ciety, and are not the yearly meeting of New 
York. They have made this the more clear 
by assuming a new title, never used by the 
yearly meeting of Friends. They style ‘their 
assembly “ A Yearly Meeting he id in the city 
of New York, composed of Friends in the 
states of New York, Vermont, Connecticut, | 
and the province of Canada,’’ whereas the| 
title of the regular and established meeting 1s) 
“The Yearly Meeting of I’riends, held in New 
York,”’—a title which has been used exclusive- 
ly for many years past. ‘This circumstance} 
furnishes conclusive proof that they are another 
and a different body, newly set up, and not the 
yearly meeting of the religious Society of 
Friends. 

Elias Hicks and his followers, moreover, in} 
organising their new association, have discard- 
ed an essential and important feature in the] 
constitution of the Society of Friends. I al-| 
lude to their laying down the meeting for suf-| 
ferings. By the discipline of the yearly meeting 
of Friends of New York, it appears that “in| 
order that the yearly meeting, with its several | 
branches, might be properly represented in its | 
intervals, a meeting was established in the year 
1759, by the name of the Meeting for Sufler- 
ings.” The important trusts and duties con-| 
fided to this body, as well as the rules for its} 
government, will be found on pages 28, 29, 30, 
of the book of discipline. 

This meeting has formed a part of the or-| 
ganization of the Society for nearly seventy 
years; and it is certainly a strong e vidence of| 
the determination of the new sect, not to pre-| 
serve even the appearance of the ancient So-| 
ciety, that at their first general convention in 
New York, they should have abolished a meet- | 
ing which, during a long course of years, las} 
existed with the unity and approbation of| 
Friends, and has been proved by experience to 
be of much benefit. 

The minute of their convention dissolving 
this meeting is a curious, and | apprehend ¢ : 


unique document. I had intended to give it 
literatim as well as verbatim, but the friend 
who copied it for me has corrected the spell- 
ing. It is as follows :-— 

“In consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stances attending the opening of this yearly 
meeting: It being apprehended that the sub- 
jects which have heretofore confided, and ne- 
cessarily engaged, the particular attention of 
the meeting for sufferings, has very generally 
subsided. ‘The members belonging to this 
meeting are therefore released from their ap- 
pointment, and Nathan Comstock, Samuel 
Titus, Thomas Wilbur, Joseph D. Everingham, 
Thomas Walker, Charles Miller, and Thomas 
Everitt, were appointed to give the absent 
members of this meeting said information.” 


i . 
} sired to report. 


| they had dispersed. 











The foregoing is a copy of the original in the 
handwriting of Samuel Mott, and signed by 
him as clerk of their convention. 

L apprehend the points of distinction which 
[ have shown, are quite sufficient to establish, 
beyond the reach of contradiction, that the 
convention held in New York by Elias Hicks 
and his followers, was not a meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends, cither as regards the doctrines 
which it sanctioned, the persons composing it, 
or the form of its ponerse 

An important fact connected with the sepa- 
ration of E. Hicks and his party from Friends 
is, the small number of ministers and elders 
that has gone with them. The select yearly 
meeting was prevented from proceeding with 
its business, by the intrusion of persons who 
had been regularly disowned, as well as those 
who had never been recognised either as mi- 
nisters or elders by the Society of Friends. 
When the representatives met, at the rise of 
the first sitting, as is usual, to nominate a clerk, 
Joseph Bowne was proposed and united with 
by nearly all present. A few objected, but it 
was finally agreed to offer his name to the 
meeting as suitable, and Richard Mott was de- 
The representatives then 
dispersed. Atthe opening of the next sitting 
| of the select yearly meeting, Warren Ferris 
rose, and said he was requested to state, that 
a part of the representatives had agreed to 
propose John Barrow for clerk. It is proper 
to observe that no such request was made 
while the representatives were together, and 
therefore, if it was made at all, it must have 
been by a small number who met separately 
from the body of the representatives, and after 
Richard Mott now in- 
formed the meeting, that he had been directed 
by the representatives whilst they were alto- 
gether, to state as their prevailing sense, that 
Joseph Bowne should be nominated for clerk 
The correctness of this report was confirmed 
by the great body of the representatives, who 
stated that they had he ard no such request 
made by the representatives as » Wanein Ferris 
|had reported. ‘The separatists were thrown 
into a state of great excitement and confusion 
by this exposure of their unfairness, and made 
a violent and clamorous opposition to the re- 
gular report of the representatives. The 
meeting adjourned to fourth day morning ; at 
which time most of those 
who had been disowned, or who 


disorderly persons 
never had a 
1| right to sit in our select meetings, again ob- 
truded themselves upon Friends; and as they 
persisted in remaining in the house, and John 
Barrow seemed determined to continue him- 
self as clerk, notwithstanding the report made 
by the representatives, Friends moved to ano- 
ther part of the house, and appointed Joseph 
Bowne clerk, agreeably to that report, and 
then went to the building in-Duane street, 
where the general yearly meeting Was accom- 
modated. It is gratifying to be able to say 
that at least two-thirds of all the ministers and 
elders of New York who were in attendance, 
continued with Friends. 

The yearly meeting of Friends continued 
its sittings from the 26th of the 5th to the 2d 
of the 6th month inclusive, during which time 
much important business was transacted, and 
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with great unanimity and harmony. An epis- 
tle and testimony, addressed to the subordinate 
meetings and members, was prepared and 
adopted with an expression of cordial appro- 
bation, and ten thousand copies of it directed 
to be printed for general distribution. It is 


soon be favoured with the perusal of tls im- 
portant document. 
| am, &c. your friend, 


: | timony bearing » side of the question, may be 
probable that the readers of the Friend a my bearing on one side of the question, may be 


H. R. L. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE OPINION OF JUDGE KING. 
That human judgment is fallible, and that all 
men are liable to be biassed by personal attach- 
ments, or the hope of promoting favourite measures, 
are observations which a thorough knowledge of 
mankind long since suggested, and which daily ex- 


perience only serves to confirm and settle. That the 
cision of the learned judge, in the present instance, 
inconsistent with itself, and with the laws of our 
ountry; and if admitted to be of authority, would 
hazard the peace, the property, and the lives of a 
large portion of our fellow-citizens, are positions 
capable of the clearest demonstration. In offering a 
few remarks upon this singular document, I think I 
hall be able to prove, that however humane his li- 
beration of the parties frem their surety may have | 
een, the positions which the judge lays down, 
nd the arguments by which he arrives at this con- 
usion, are equally dangerous and absurd. 

There is one contradiction which has struck me as 
veculiarly glaring. After sundry preliminary obser- 
vations and statements, the general accuracy of 
which is admitted, the judge speaks of the laying 
‘own of Green-street monthly meeting by Philade!l- 
phia quarter, and says—* The regularity of this al- | 
leged laying down; its effect on the separate exist- 
ence of Green-strect monthly meeting ; and its ope- 
ration on the equitable interest in this burial ground, 





. i Green-street c @ > CePlve 2m” cee > 
secured by the trust-deed; have rather been hinted at oe en-street consented to rece = the = sec - to me 
than discussed; being treated, with entire propriely, as jto be saying and unsaying in the same breath, 


questions referable to OTHER TRIBUNALS; and in adif- 
ferent and less summary form of proceeding.” This 
statement is certainly correct. ‘These questions were 
not submitted to the judge for his decision, nor was 
the evidence necessary for forming a correct decision 

n matters of such moment, involving the civil and 
religious rights of hundreds of his fellow citizens, 


brought before him. They “ were treated, with en- terment of their dead, free of any charge, have always 


ture propriety, as questions referable to other tribu- 
nals ;” where the whole mass of testimony could be 
fully and fairly exhibited, and a judgment formed ac- 
cording to that testimony. 

But while the judge thus declares, that the ques- 
tions were not before him for decision, that they were, 
* with entire propriety,” reserved for the examination 
of * other tribunals ;” in the very next sentence, * by 

summary form of proceeding,” he assumes to decide 
the whole of them. “ That meeting,” says he,* being 
in the de facto exercise of its functions; and the regu- 
larity and effect of the alleged laying down, on the spi- 
ritual and temporal concerns of the meeting, not be- 
ing submitted tomy decision, I cannot consider Green- 
street monthly meeting in any other light than as one 
of the five monthly meetings,” &c. That is to say, 
thesaid question “ not being submitted to my decision,” 
i assume the decision thereof, and determine that 
Green-street monthly meeting is not laid down, and 
cannot be considered in any other light than as one of 
the five monthly meetings. The evidence submitted 
to the learned judge, that the quarterly meeting of 
Philadelphia was “in the de facto exercise of its 
functions,” was equally as conclusive, as the evidence 
that such was the case of the Green-street month- 
ly meeting. One of these functions, under the dis- 
cipline of the Society, is the supervision and care of 
sts monthly meetings, which are to be suBORDINATE 
‘oit. If then the question was“ not submitted to his 
decision,” as he himself tells us, why should he pecipE 


that Green-street monthly meeting exists as one of 


the five, notwithstanding the décision of the quarter 
to the contrary,which is a superior meeting to Green- 
street, and “in the de facto exercise of its func- 


parte exhibit of the case, the judge assumes the de- 
_ cision of what he has declared was not submitted to 


istreet meeting, and rejected.” 
|contradiction—that 


|should have found it necessary to enter the enclosure 


tions’” There is certainly a palpable inconsistency 


in this part of the opinion, and which, if made a pre- 
cedent, might give rise to great injustice. Because, 
if a question is not submitted toa judge for decision, 
it is not to be supposed that the parties will adduce 
the evidence which would elucidate that question. 
Or it may happen from peculiar causes, that the tes- 


account thereof, when required.”—See Discipline, 
p. 31. also, Introduction to Discipline, p. 3. 

In noticing the application of the Green-street 
members to the Trustees, for “ such aid as the ne- 
cessity of the case might require,” &c. the judge pro- 
bably forgot to state, that they did not apply to two 
of the trustees appointed by the late monthly meeting of 
Green-streel : and in whom their rights, if they had 
any, must be vested. These were wholly overlooked 
in the business. One of the trustees appointed by 
the late monthly meeting of Green-street, and who 
has beena principal actor in al] the scenes of violence 
which have occurred, solicits and obtains from four 
other trustees, (making altogether only one-third of 
the whole number,) authority for any acts of 
aggression which he may deem proper, in supporting 
what he considers the rights of Green-street mem- 
bers. Now it would seem, as the supposed rights 
of Green-street members were to be protected by 
these undefined measures, that the trustees appoint- 
ed by the late monthly meeting of Green-street, 
and in whom its rights were reposed, were the pro- 
per persons to apply to for such authority. But in- 
stead of this, neither they, nor the other eight trustees 
were ever consulted, nor had they any information 
as to the contemplated aggressions until they were 
completed ; aggressions which they entirely disap- 
prove and condemn. 

The principles which are laid down in the opinion 
as regards what is necessary to constitute a breach 
of the peace and a riot, appear to be novel; and 
would, if generally admitted, place out of the pro- 
tection of the statutes respecting forcible entry, a 
large number of peaceable citizens, who cannot con- 
scientiously resort to force and arms for the preser- 
vation or recovery of their just rights; and who 
prefer a calm and amicable appeal to the justice and 
laws of their country, to taking the law into their 
own hands, and dealing out such measures of pun- 
ishment or violence as they may apprehend the ex- 
igencies of their own case requires—men who have 
too much regard to the decencies of social life, for 
the good order and harmony of society, and for the 
laws of the land, to break down walls, and bars, and 
gates; because they apprehend that those who have 
possession of the premises in dispute, hold them 
wrongfully.* 

The doctrine that no man is to be held to surety 
of the peace until he has been found guilty of'a breach 
of it, by a jury of his peers, would certainly be found 
inconvenient in practice, and greatly interrupt the 
course, if not entirely frustrate the ends, of public 
justice. Cases are frequently occurring, in which 
the admission of such a principle would be produc- 
tive of the most pernicious consequences; and al- 
though there may be danger of excessive bail, or long 
continued surety, being sometimes demanded, yet 
the abuse of power is not to be alleged as an argu- 
ment against the proper and legitimate exercise of 
it. It is necessary for the purposes of government 
that power should be entrusted in the hands of some 
individuals ; and what human authority is there 
which may not be, nay, which is not, at times, mis- 
used ?—but if this misuse is to be adduced asa 
reason why discretionary power should not be thus 
confided, all governments, and civil regulations, 
must at once come to an end. 



































































in the course of an examination accidentally elicited. 
The opposite party knowing that the question is noi 
submitted for his decision, may think it unnecessary 


to adduce counter evidence. If then, after this ex- 


him, the partial evidence he has heard may sway his 
opinion, to the oppression and injustice of the party 
which has not been heard. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding, if sanctioned by our judiciary, would sub- 
vert the wisest and best laws of the land. 

In noticing the conduct of the Green-street mem- 
bers in scaling the walls of the burial-ground by 
ladders, and breaking off the locks of the gate, he 
says they “ found it necessary to enter the enclosure” 
by these means, “ in order for the interment of their 
dead.” Yet, he adds,in the next sentence, “It is cor- 
rect here to remark, that no such measures would have 
been necessary, had the friends of Green-street con- 
sented to receive orders from the burial-committee of 
the northern district meeting, to which, by the alleged 
laying down, they were supposed to be attached, 
which orders were ALWAYS In reapiness for them; 
ayd, on one occasion, such an order was actually TEN- 
DERED to the family of a deceased member of Green- 


This appears to me to involve another palpable 
“the friends of Green-street 
meeting, in order to the interment of their dead, 


1y means of ladders, and force the fastenings from 
the gate,’ while, at the same time, orders for the 
regular and peaceable interment of the dead “ were 
ALWAYS in readiness for them,” and “ no such mea- 
sures would have been necessary, had the friends of 


It is well however to observe the admission of this 
I fact, by the judge, as tt may serve to Stop the cry of 
|persecution and oppression, which has been most 
junjustly raised against Friends; and trumpeted 
|throughout all the land, to answer particular pur- 
|poses and excite feelings of hostility towards them, 
\¢ Irders for the peaceable, and quiet and regular ine 


awaited their acceptance; “ were always in readiness 
for them, and on one occasion, such an order, as 
stated by the learned judge, was actually tendered to 
the family of a deceased member of Green-street 
meeting and rejected.” 

If the Green-street members say that the accept- 
ance of these orders, would have compromitted their 
rights, which is far from being the fact; they should 
remember that for Friends to receive their orders, 
would be to recognize themas amonthly meeting, after 
the quarterly meeting had laid it down;—would be 
sacrificing the authority of the whole quarterly 
meeting to their monthly meeting. The superior 
meeting would be yielding to the inferior ; whereas the 
discipline expressly declares that monthly meetings are 
subordinate and accountable to their respective quar- 
ters. It would have been the submission of eight 
monthly meetings to one; or, taking the meetings in 
the city only, four meetings compelled to bow to the 
will of one; which upon their own principle of ma- 
jorities governing, would be contrary to right. 

That the members of the late Green-street meeting 
“have steadily and firmly resisted an admission of 
the regularity of the doings of the quarterly meet- 
ing,” is a fact well known—they have made it public 
by repeated acts of open violence ;—but this does 
not, in the slightest degree, invalidate the doings of 
the quarter. The discipline is the law to which both 
parties must submit; and this law declares that the 
monthly meeting is subordinate and accountable to 
the quarter, and that “ if a quarterly meeting be at 
any time dissatisfied with the proceedings of either 
of its monthly meetings, such meeting or meetings 
ought, with readiness and meekness, to render an 


KINsEY. 


* It is worthy of remark, that although the follow- 
ers of Elias Hicks have taken possession of nearly 
all the meeting houses of Friends in the country, and 
deprived Friends of the use of them, by which they 
have been subjected to great inconvenience and 
difficulty, yet never in a single instance have Friends 
resorted to violence or force, in order to recover 
possession, or even to obtain the use of what they 
had an undoubted right to enjoy, at least equally 
with the separatists, 


** 
. 


Some of the circumstances of human life, which 
are so apt to sink the mindinto discouragement, and 
produce discontent and repining, we are never fully 
reconciled to, till we are convinced they may be the 
providential means of our preservation, or extrica- 
tion, from evils of greater or more lasting conse- 


| quence.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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FROM THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE. 


Commonwealth vs. Shotwell and others..—On Satur- 
day afternoon, at 4 o’clock, the adjourned and last 
hearing of this interesting controversy took place at 
the County Court House. A vast crowd filled the 
Court Room before the hour of meeting, to hear the 
promised opinion of the Learned Judge. At four, 
precisely, the Judge took his seat: and read from his 
notes the following impressive and decisive adjudi- 
cation of the question. 


OPINION OF JUDGE KING, 





















Commonwealth at the relation | 
of Edmund Shotwell, Joseph Lu- 
kens, Charles Middleton, Morris 
Hopkins and Benjamin Beard, 

vs. 

The keeper of the prison of the 
county of Philadelphia. J 


Sur. Habeas 
+ Corpus ad sub- 
jicendum. 





To the writ issued in this instance, the keeper of 
the prison returns; that he detains the relators “ in 
pursuance of certain annexed commitments,” issued 
by the mayor of the city of Philadelphia, and dated 
the fourth day of June, 1828. These commitments 
state the defendants to have been charged before the 
mayor, * on the affirmation of Samuel Stokes and 
others, with having committed, with others, a breach 
of the public peace, by forcibly pulling down a part 
of the wall of Friends’ western burial ground, in said 
city, and required to give bail for future conduct and 
behaviour towards the said Samuel Stokes, the ten- 
ant in possession, as well as to all the good citizens 
of the commonwealth.” The personal recognizance 
of Shotwell, Lukens and Middleton, in the sum of 
$500, without other security, and bail in §20 from 
the other defendants, was required by the mayor; 
which being refused, they were committed until the 
* next Mayor’s Court.” A minute and laborious in- 
vestigation of the facts which led to this commitment 
has been gone into before me, and Iam now called! 
upon, not to determine whether the original requisi-| 
tions of the committing magistrate can be sustained, | 
but whether, under all the circumstances disclosed on 
the hearing, the relators should not be called on to 
enter into recognizance to keepthe peace. For the 
correct understanding of the grounds of my decision, 
a brief recurrence to some of the leading facts becomes 
necessary. Ido not contemplate going very minutely 
into the voluminous testimony in the case, but will 
content myself with condensing so much of it as ap- 
pears to me material. 

For several years past, the quarterly meeting of 
the Society of Friends of Philadelphia, consisted of 
five monthly meetings, viz: the Northern District, 
the Southern District, the Eastern District, the 
Western District, and Green-st. monthly meetings, 
all springing from the old Philadelphia meeting, and 
harmoniously organized from time to time, as the 
increase and local position of members rendered ex- 
pedient and necessary. On the second day of Febru- 
ary, 1818, certain real estate,among which was a lot 
on Schuylkill Seventh and Mulberry street, since 
known asthe Western Burial Ground, was purchas- 
ed for the common use of the five monthly meetings; and 
was, for that purpose, vested in fifteen trustees, three 
of whom were chosen and appointed by each monthly 
meeting. Subsequently, this lot was designated as 
a burial place for the common use of the five month- 
ly meetings : a wall was erected around it, and it was 
in other respects prepared for the decent reception of 
the dead. Inside of the inclosure, a suitable man- 
sion was erected forthe dwelling place of a superinten- 
dent, and otherarrangements made comporting with 
convenience and security. In order to the preserva- 

tion and regulation of this beautiful cemetery,a com- 
mittee of two persons was appointed by each of the five 
monthly meetings, who formed an aggregate body of 
ten, and from time to time, devised and executed 
such measures as were accordant with the objects of 
their appointment, In addition to their representa- 
tion in the committee of ten, each monthly meeting ap- 
pointed what was called a burial committee, under 
whose orders the bodies of deceased Friends were in- 
terred in the western burial ground. These com- 
mittees of the respective monthly meetings for grant- 
ing orders, or, as they have been termed throughout 


the happening of recent events, recognized and obey-| 
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this discussion, burial committees, were distinct and| on the premises of any other person or persons than 
independent bodies, having no sort of connection) his own family, without the consent of the co: 


with each other, or with the joint committee of] tee.” 


A stipulation in theother agreement rt ] 
ten ; and the orders of each of them were alweys, until | 


to the execution of his duties as superintende 
gages thathe will bestowon the burial place “ 





ed by the superintendent, or person in charge of the|the labour and attentions necessary, or proper, for 
burial place. Under this simple and efficient organi- | the fu(filling of the uses and purposes for which 
zation, every thing proceeded with the harmony |said burial ground was a iated.” 

and peace,which, until recent and ever to be deplor- The subject of their burial ground, naturally ex 
ed events, have always characterised the principles | ted the attention of Green-st. meeting and on the 


and practice of this primitive people. Each of these | 22d of May last, a committee w 
committees exercised undisturbedly, their respective | meeting, * 
functions, neither controlling nor controlled by each 
other; never coming imto collision, because they 
moved in different spheres. So decided seems the|such measures as might be deemed needful, t 
sentiment as to their mutual independence, that|cure to them their rights as a monthly meetiy 

Samuel Stokes, the superintendent, considers that the | this particular. 


is appointed by that 
to ask such aidofthe 7 
cessity of the case might require, and who were a 
thorized to carry into effect, under their direct 


stees as the ne- 


In pursuance of this auth 
directions of the committee of ten, would not be suf-! committee, thus appointed requested and « 
ficient to induce him to disobey the orders of the permission of five of the trustees, “to put a te in 


burial committee of a regular monthly meeting.) the wall of the burial ground, in Chi rry-sty 

About a year since Green-st. monthly meeting is| if necessary erect a house for a tenant; or t 
said to have been “ laid down,” or, in other words,|any other measuresthat might secure to the meet 
deprived of its functions as a monthly meeting, by |ing the right of interment, 
Philadelphia quarter, and its members united to the} deed of trust, recognising a common right with th 
Northern District meeting. The regularity of this| other monthly meetings of Philadelphia; it be 
alleged laying down ; its effect on the separate exisf-| understood that the Friends of all the other month y 
ence of Green-st. monthly meeting, as a monthly| meetings should enjoy the privilege of entrance 
meeting ; and its operation on the equitable interest! equally with the Friends of Green street.” The 

in this burial ground, secured by the trust deed, have | 
rather been hinted at than discussed ; being treated,| ted to the other éen trustees; nor were they in 
with entire propriety, as questions referable to other} respect consulted on the subject ; nor did they im a: 
tribunals, and in a different and less summary form| way give their assent to the permission thus given »: 
of proceeding. In point of fact, however, Green-st.| the minority. It is also proper to observe, that this : 
monthly meeting has never admitted the correctness| the first known instance of’ a) y interference by 

of the doings of the Philadelphia quarter, and has} trustees with the burial ground—the control 
gone on as a monthly meeting as if no such proceed- | Management of it being always heretofore exer 
ings were ever had. That meeting being in the de} by committees, appointed by the five monthly mect- 
facto exercise of its functions, and the regularity and| ings. The trust however is joint, and the necessity for 
effect of the alleged laying down on the spiritual and} the consent of a majority is not stiy ulated by 
temporal concerns of the meeting, not being submit- | deed, however it may be implied. 





in conformity with v 


pomtment of this committee was never commun) 


|ted to my decision, | cannot consider Green-street 


monthly meeting in any other light than as one of the On the 3ist of May last, Edmund Shotwell, one 
five monthly meetings, which are cestuy que trusts, this committee, Charles Middleton, Joseph Luke I 
the parties among others for whose use the Friends’| #24 Joseph Townsend, two of the committee o! I 
western burial ground is held by the trustees. being the Green-street representation in tat com- 
Since the period, however, of the alleged laying | mittee, together with divers workmen, repaired t 
down, the two members of the committee of ten, ap- the western burial ground, in order to erect the « on- 
pointed by Green-st. meeting, have not been recog- templated gate. They entered the ground thr« ug } 
nised by the other members of this committee, or|* small gate leading to the dwelling-house, whieh 
suffered to participate in their proceedings. . Except | W@5 not locked, in the most peaceable and order! y 
in a few instances, the orders for the interment of its|™anner; proceeded to the western wall, and after 
deceased members, given by their burial committee, | carefully cutting the ripe grass, so as to do as Lithe 
have been disregarded by the superintendent of the |imjery as possible, commenced the work. A space 
burial ground, acting under the supposed authority | W®5 broken in the wall of sufficient extent to rece ive 
of a majority of the committee of ten; the gate has|* gate, corresponding im size with the eastern gate, 
been closed against approaching funerals of its late |#d when the work was completed, they as quietly 
members, and in order to their interment, the Friends left the premises, Mr. Stokes was absent when th 
of Green-st. have found it necessary to enter the en-| telators entered the burial place, but shortly after- 
closure by means of ladders, and force the fastenings | Wards returned, and found them engaged as | ha ve 
from the gate. Itis correct, here to remark, that no | described, and stated to them nothing, as | under- 
such measures would have been necessary, had the | Stand, except “ that he would inform the committce. 
Friends of Green-st. consented to receive orders from | Subsequently to seeing the committee, he was direet- 
the burial committee of the Northern District meeting | ¢4 to tell them to desist. He did so, but they paid 
to which, by the alleged laying down, they were sup- no attention, He says his family was alarmed on 
posed to be attached, which orders were always in| account of his absence ; not from any apprehension 
readiness for them; and, on one occasion, such an|they had of injury from the relators, from whom, he 
order was actually tendered to the family of ‘a. de-|5@Ys; he has “ not the least reason to believe his per- 
ceased member of Green-st. meeting, and rejected. | 50" or estate is in danger ;” and he seemed anxl0u 
The ground of the refusal of these orders, by the | his examination, not to he understood as aa te 
members of Green-st. meeting, was, that the receipt |C¥tor, nor in any other light than as a witness. b ; 
of them, from the Northern District meeting, involved | however declares that he can recognise no a = 
an admission of the regularity of the doings of the authority over the burial ground than a ame 
quarterly meeting, which they have steadily and|committee who appointed him; and that ae e 
firmly resisted. been at home, he should have considered it his uty 
At the outset of these difficulties, John Chapman | to have objected to the entry of the relators, Ex- 
held the place of superintendent of this burial| cept in one particular the gate was completed with- 
place under the committee of ten. By an arrange- | Out tumult, confusion, or even excitement, and pro- 
ment between him and Samuel Stokes, the latter|gressed to conclusion, as if the authority for its 
came into the possession of the dwelling house ; and | erection had been without question. The occasion 
on the Ist, day of Jan. 1828, eight of the committee |! allude to is this: While Edmund Shotwell, (who 
of ten, being all the members of that body except the | is a mechanic,) and the others were pulling down 
two representatives of Green-st. meeting, leased the | the wall, Jeremiah Willetts, a member of the North- 
dwelling house to Samuel Stokes, and entered into|érn District meeting, but having no other connection 
an agreement with him asto the terms and condi-| with, possession of, or authority over the premises, came 
tions on which he should thereafter exercise the du-|and inquired the names of certain workmen, which 
ties of superintendent of the burial ground. One of| were given to him. While Willetts was speaking to 
the stipulations in his lease of the dwelling house is | the men, Shotwell, who at the moment of his arrival 
“ that he would not permit the dwelling or abiding | was not actually at work, got upon the wall close to 
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which Willetts was standing, said his name was| 
“ Edmund Shotwell,” and with a hammer or pick) 
commenced throwing some bricksfrom the wall,| 
which fell on Willetts’ feet, observing to the latter,| 
that he had better get out of the way or he would 
get dusted. The wall was then down near to the 
ground. Willetts says, he does not believe Shot- 
well intended to strike him, but that he intended to 
taunt or insult him. 

He also says he is under no fear of injury in per- 
son or estate from Shotwell, or any of these defend-| 
ants. Various respectable witnesses have been ex- 
amined, who, while they all disclaim any kind of 
personal apprehension of the defendants, say that 
unless they are restrained, they believe they will re-| 
peat their conduct, and two of the defendants, viz. 
Joseph Lukens and one of the labourers, have been 
heard to express strong intimations of this kind. | 
During the pendency of the inquiry before me, the 
gate erected by the relators has been removed, and 
the breach made in the wall to receive it, filled up ;| 
part of the materials for which were on the ground 
before the hearing actually commenced, and most 
probably before the issuing of the writ of habeas 
corpus. This summary may appear tedious, but an| 
anxiety that every material fact should be embraced, | t 
has extended it to a greater length than was ori-| 
ginally contemplated. 

The prosecutors insist that the recognizance to 
keep the peace should be continued, and contend 


| 


that the facts in evidence prove, first, That the con-! | 


duct of the relators on the 3lst of May, in entering 
the Friends’ western burial ground, breaking the 
wall and erecting the gate on Sixth-street, was a 
forcible entry: that being done by more than three 


persons, it was a riot, and that the commission of| 


tamations of some of them, afford a well grounded 
apprehension of future violations of the public order, 
if the relators are not recognized to keep the peace. 
It is to be understood that such surety was all that 
was demanded of the committing magistrate, or} 
now required of me; no proceeding preparatory to 
an indictment for forcible entry or riot being insti- 
tuted or contemplated. 


these crimes by the relators, and the subsequent in- | a 
| 


For the correct application of the testimony to 
these grave charges, and in order to test the sound-| 
ness of this application for sure ty of the peace, whic h,| 
it will be perce ived, is conseque ntial to their exist-| 
ence, it is necessary to understand what constitutes, 
in a legal point of view, forcible entry and riot. 
Blackstone defines forcible entry as “an offence 
against the public peace, which is committed by vio-| 
lently taking or keeping possession of lands or tene- 
ments with menaces, forces, and arms,and without 
acthority of law, 4 vol. 147.” Viner adopts a defini-| 
tion, the character of which is more decisive. “ For- 
cible entry,” says that author,“ is if one or more| 
persons come weaponed to a house or land and vio-| 
lently enter ; or they offer violence to any possessed; 
if they. foreit bly and furiously expel another out of his| 
possession.” 13 vol. 180. The spirit and reason of| 
any law may be well collected from the times an d| 
emergencies that gave it existence, and afford sure | 
lights in guiding to the conclusion, whether new 
cases as they arise, are embraced in the decrees of 
the lawgiver. 


At the common law, a party who had the lawful} 
right of entry on land, might recover his poss session | 
from a wrong doer by force. Our old books speak | ‘ 
of a certain respite which was given to the disseis-| 

sec, (according to his distance and absence.) in which 
it was lawful for him to gather force, arms, and| 
friends, and ¢hrow the disseissor out of his wrongful | 
possession. 13th Viner, 399. In a rude and boister-| 
ous age, when might was right, and a proud and 
pow erful feudal nobility paid but a doubtful homage 
to a feeble sovereign, such a right could not fail to be 
abused, and hence disputed possessions were oftene or] 
settled by belted knight and bucklered yeoman, than 
by coifed sergeant and ermined judge. The public} 
calamities produced by such a state of things led to 
the statute of the 5th Richard IJ. which forbid 
thenceforth entries “ with a strong hand or witha 
multitude of people, but only in lawful and easy man- 
ner.” Our provincial act of assembly of 1700, sup- 
plies this statute, and directs that * whoever "shall 





jas long since as 1795, in Re spub jlica vs. Devore, 1 | coul i have no possession. 


| justice at Nisi Prius, in 1820. 


violently and forcibly enter the house or possessions| Hawk. ch. 64. sec.22._ The riot charged in argu- 
of another should be punished as a breaker of the} ment is a consequence of the entry being forcible ; 
peace.” The objects of the statutes against forcible | for a forcible entry by three or more is a riot. Hence 
entry must not be misunderstood. They never were| the question of riot here is dependent on that of 
intended to facilitate the restoration of private rights,| forcible entry ; the latter must _ established before 
or afford prompter remedies than the ordinary ac-| the former has any existence. 1. The operation of 
tions of ejectment and trespass; but had in view ex-| these legal principles on the application before me 
clusively the preservation of the public peace. It is|for surety of the peace will be readily perceived. 
in the maintenance of this great pillar of the social | The opening counsel for the prosecution placed his 
system that the commonwealth interferes, having no| case on the groundthat Green-street meeting had 
other interest in mere conflicts between contending | been ousted of any possessory rights it might have 
parties for property that would induce her to inter-| formerly possessed i in this burial place, by the doings 
pose between them the public law. When, there-| of the committee of ten: that being thus actually 
fore, the public peace has not been infracted, the | ousted and dispossessed, and exclusive possession 
party who complains of a violation of his possession,| being in other hands, the entry of the 3ist of May by 
must resort to the ordinary tribunals of civil gave) thes authority of that meeting, and the minority of 


diction. It is undoubtedly convenient for one party | the Trustees, was forcible and riotous. Assuming 


| to enlist the strong arm of the commonwealth in his| the entry to be forcible and riotous, security of the 


quarrel, but that has never been deemed a sufficient] peace is demanded to prevent fature aggressions. 


| reason for ber interference on al/ occasions when | His colleague went somewhat further, and denied 


wrongful entries have been made. The suggestions| that Green-street, and of consequence all the other 


Il have thrown out are much better, and certainly | me vetings, had ever any other right in this burial 
more authoritatively expressed by our supreme court} ground than a right of w ay, and consequently it 
It is in these assumptions 
Yeates, 501. The statutes of forcible entry and de- | that the weakness of the prosecution lies. ‘The facts 

ainer, say the court, “ were made for very wise and| of the case and the principles of law arising in it, ex- 
good purposes, when the spirit of the times was very | | hibit that whether the entry of the Sist of May is 
different from the present. ‘The rights of property| within the statutes of forcible entry, isa paint of 
are more respected oad regarded, and we are induced| much nicety, involving the solution of important 
to ili utter ourse lves that the necessity of recurring to| propositions of law and fact. The intelligent counsel 
law only, for the redress of private or public injuries,| who so ably opened for the prosecution saw that un- 
is now obvious to every one. These statutes are! less he could establish peaceable possession in his 

still beneficial, but in a variety of instances they have| clients, and force in the entry of the relators, he 
been prostituted and abused. could not expect to obtain surety of the peace against 
| future re petition, 








Their provisions, egies 
formerly were construed liberally, should receive 


strict construction from the change of circumstances. He, therefore,to use his own figure, considered 


the evidence of force in the entry to be as * clear as 
the sun inthe firmament.” It should indeed be so 
to authorize a judge to usurp the functions of a 
court and jury, and to decide, first, that a crime ac- 
companied with a breach of the peace has been com- 
mitted, and that the party charged should be coer- 
ced under pain of imprisonment to give surety 
against its future repetition. I view the law and 


Phe practical application of these principles in that 
court, is well exemplified in a manuscript case, a full 
note of which is in my possession. 1 allude to the 
case of the Commonwealth vs. Thomas W. Morris, 
George Vaux, Joseph Reed, and others, an indict- 
ment for forcible entry, tried before the present chief 
In that case one Fox 
entered on an uninclosed lot in South street, near 


Eighth street, under a claim of title. facts of the case very differently, and, while I give 

He fenced the lot round, partly filledit upit be-| po decided opinion on either, consider I should not 
|ing low, and either loaned, or made a donation of| stand on safe ground if 1 should act as if both were 
| part of it, to a third person, for the panpets of erect-| ascertained by due course of procedure. The rela- 
ing a meeting house for public worship, the erection} tors, before | should demand surety of the peace 
of whick was actually commenced. The defendants} from them on the assumption that the *y are forcible 
claimed under one Hill who had been in quiet posses- | enterers and rioters, have the legal and constitutional 
sion for thirty years and upwards. They went to the} right of having that vital question determined by a 
ground early in the morning, forcibly broke down | jury of their peers. The argument that a demand 


| the fence with axes, and erected a building on the! of surety of the peace isa more mild and merciful 


premises in which they placeda tenant. Whilethey| proceeding than a prosecution by indictment, is 
were thus engaged, I’ox came on the lot and protest-} more specious than solid. In effect it gives to a 
ed against their proceeding. On the trial he swore| single magistrate, a power which pertains only to a 
that he felt himself in danger of personal violence | court and jury, and in substance deprives the accused 
from the defendants, whose demeanour according to| of what is his most inestimable right, the trial by jury. 
| his description was of a very different character from | I would ask the ddvocates of this doctrine what is to 
that of these relators. In charging the jury that, in| limit the magistrate or subsequently the court to 
this ‘case no forcible entry was committed, Judge! which suretyships are returnable, either as to the 
Gibson said among other things, according to the length of time for which they shall be continued, or 
note I retain, that ** Courts now say that where the} the amount of bail by which they shall be rendered 
object is to take a short cut at possession, they will not | effectual. Moderate bail and the parly’s recognizance 
countenance forcible entries. Mere civil suits must| is only demanded in thisinstance by a mild and hu- 
not be turned into criminal prosecutions. The] mane magistrate, but under less auspicious circum- 
party who institutes the prosecution must have been | stances a different requisition might be made, and the 
in quiet and peaceable possession ; not a mere scram-| citizen deprived of his liberty without “the judg- 
bling possession. Otherwise the parly last turned out | ment of his peers,” or as I believe “ the law of the 
isnot protected by the statutes of forcible entry.”|land.” This doctrine is not novel. “ Surety of the 
Under his charge and recommendation the defend-| peace,” says Dalton, page 266, “ ought not to be 
ants wereacquitted, and I believe the prosecutor mulct granted on account of a past Jeating, unless there be 
in costs. And yet Fox’s entry on the lot, fencing|fear of future danger ; the remedy in such case being 
it round, and commencement of building, looks very | by action or indiclment.” How much stronger is this 
much like what the counsel for the prosecution calls| case where the evidence renders it doubtful whether 
an ouster. a public offence, a private injury or any wrong has 

The party then, who hopes to succeed in such a been done, from that put by re = 
prosecution, must have a quiet, peaceable, and actual, | Where the act is necessarily criminal, and the threat 
not a mere scrambling possession, and the entry must to repeat it,a threat to commit a certain crime, 





be accompanied by actual force or intimidation.| The Mayor's Court ofthe city is now in session, 
Again, itis not every actual possession that is adequate | and the Grand Jury not discharged. If it is desired 
for this purpose, for a man who breaks open the door| to have a judicial decision on the character of this 
of his own dwelling house or a castle which is his| entry, let a Bill of Indictment be submitted to that 
inheritance, but forcibly defained from him by one|body. By certiorari such a bill would be removed to 
who claims the bare custody of it, cannot be guilty of} the ‘Supreme Court, and the judgment of that digni- 
forcible entry. 1 Russel 413. 3 Bacon Ab. 255. 1| fied tribunal between these parties ascertained. if 
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Jeremiah Willets feels himself personally aggrieved ing consisted of nine monthly meetings, four 
by Edmund Shotwell, the courts of the common-|of which are in the country, and have no 
wealth are open - we ee =< claim on the property of Friends in Phila- 
ee anne tetanet, ender the circumstances |delphia. ‘The second is the assertion, that the 
of this case, demand of them a surety which can} western burial ground "was purchased for 
never be justly called for on the mere assumption of |}the common use of the fire monthly meetings. 

their guilt. On the whole 1 am compelled to differ) Ffow far the testimony before the 
from what I have no doubt was the sincere and consci- support this literal ciideation. we pas tel 
entious judgment of the Mayor, and accordingly re- tree re ot tn nell 3 ; ia 
fuse to call on the relators to give surety to keep the | prepared to Say; Dut it is well known that the 

peace. No other requisition being made of me, they real estate of frends in this city, was held for} 


judge may 


are discharged and at liberty to go where they please. |the common use of Friends of Philadelphia. 
It would, therefore, become an _ important 
question, whether, in case one of the five 
monthly meetings should extend its bounda- 
ries, so as te include a portion of the adjacent 
country, it could give an equal extension to 
the application of the joint estates, without a 
iy perversion of the trust? We can, however, 

We publish to-day the opinion of Judge} .carcely entertain a momentary doubt of the 
King in the case of Edmund Shotwell and | necessity of obtaining the consent of the other 
others. The hearing under the habeas cor-|yarties concerned. ‘To suppose that either of 
pus commenced on second day, the 9th inst.,| the monthly meetings could, without the con- 
was adjourned to the 16th, at 10 o’clock, A 
M., and occupied the whole of that, and the] ment to their boundaries, and still exercise an 
afternoon of the following day. The judge independent control over the common proper- 
delivered his opinion on seventh day afternoon, |ty, would be too glaring an absurdity to be 
at 4 o'clock, releasing “the relators’’ from|tolerated. If the monthly meeting of Green 
any further security. It is our intention to} street could dissolve its connection with Phi- 
give our readers a full history of the offence ladelphia quarterly meeting, and with the 
and the trial, in which we shall be able to yearly meeting, in short, renounce its alle- 
prove, that the act for which these men were | ciance to any hitherto acknowledged tribunal 
arrested, and, to prevent a repetition of which, | of the Society, and still exercise the legitimate 
the surety of the public peace was demanded | fynctions of a monthly meetin 
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sent of the others, give an indefinite enlarge- 


g,and use and 
and refused, is but one instance of the syste-| occupy the joint property of the Society, ex- 
matized plan pursued by the separatists for tending its benefits to all who might be asso- 
obtaining vi et armis the possession of all the} ciated with it, wherever situated, what, it may 
meeting-houses held by the Society. be asked, was there to prevent it from admit- 
The great interest which is taken in the|ting strangers of every description, and thus 
opinion of Judge King; the extraordinary cha-| filling the whole burial ground in a few years? 
racter of the document; the means used to in-| How the funds were procured from which the 
flame the public mind against the truly re- expense of the purchase and enclosure of the 
spectable mayor of the city, and to excite a} burial ground was defrayed, does not appear 
prejudice against the conduct of Friends, have |in the narrative ; probably the judge did not 
induced us to publish the opinion at full length, | deem it essential to the case. The public may 
and to accompany it with a few remarks. | possibly suppose they were raised by subserip- 
{‘or a more minute analysis, we refer our] tions, in which Friends of Green-street bore 
readers to the narrative of which we havelja part. The truth, however, is, they were 
spoken, the commencement of which shall ap-| raised chiefly from the sale of a lot on Eighth 
pear in our next number. In addition to the |street near Orange, which was purchased from 
very acute criticism of our correspondent Kin-|the state during the revolutionary war; and 
sey, we may remark, that, in what we publish, |that no part of them were drawn from the 
no disrespect to the judge, either as a private | pockets of any of the present generation. 
citizen, or a public functionary, is intended.| On the subject of laying down Green-street 
We do not question the consistency of the de-| monthly meeting, the judge appears to have 
cision with the conscientious judgment of the|made a considerable oversight, or adopted a 
man. With the motives we have no concern. 


mode of reasoning which is not very convin- 
But the opinion and the arguments are before 


cing. 


295 


mine. But according to the constitution of 
the Soci ty, the yearly meeting is the supreme 
legislative authority, and the ultimate tribunal 
of appellate jurisdiction. This meeting has 
given its sanction to the acts of quarterly meet- 
ings in laying down, when they judged it re- 
quisite, any of their subordinate monthly meet 

It therefore appears, that, if the learned 


ings. 


judge had considered it his duty to pursue the 


inquiry, whether the monthly meeting ol 
Green-street, as a monthly meeting, has, in 
point of fact, existed since the quarterly meet- 
ing pronounced it dissolved, he must have 
rived at the conclusion, that the individuals 
who profess to exercise the functions of a 
monthly meeting at Green-street do not com- 
pose a monthly meeting of the Society of 
Friends. Not apprehending himself authoriz- 
ed or required to decide this primary ques- 
tion, it seems to follow as a natural and ne- 
cessary consequence, that neither the positive 
nor the negative side of the question should 
be assumed. ‘To assume as a fact, what real- 
ly depended upon a question which was pr 
fessedly left undecided, is a mode of arriving 
neither Euclid nox 
Had the judges 
of the high court of errors and appeals, when 
the court was dissolved by the legislature, con- 


which 
Blackstone has authorized. 


at a conclusion 


tinued to meet and exercise their judicial fune 
tions, they would still have been, according to 
the doctrine before us, de facto, a high court 
of errors and appeals. 
The judge remarks, in a subsequent part of 
his exposition, that it is in certain unproved 
assumptions, that the weakness of the prose- 
cution lies. As it would be unfair to suppose 
that, by this remark, he designed to show any 
disrespect to the counsel, it may be presumed 
that a similar remark, applied to his own ar- 
guments, will not be taken amiss. It appears 
that the weakness of a considerable part of 
what follows in the opinion lies in this gratui- 
tous assumption, namely, the actual existence 
| of Green-street monthly meeting, as a month- 
| ly meeting of the Society of Friends. Reje 
i that assumption, and how does the case of 
| the commonwealth vs. Thomas W. Morris and 
others apply? How does the doctrine, that 
“a man who breaks open the door of his 
own dwelling-house, or castle, which is his in- 
heritance, but forcibly detained from hin by 
one who claims the bare custody of it, cannot 
be guilty of forcible entry,’’ apply to the case 
before us unless that assumption is tacitly made? 
Indeed, according to the doctrine here laid 


The regularity of the proceedings of down, it is not easy to imagine that a forcible 

































the public, and open to respectful and even 
rigid examination. Some of the facts, as stat- 
ed in the judge’s narrative, do not appear in 
quite their proper light, which is probably 

wing to a misconception of the evidence on 
his part. For example, he declares, that, “ for 
several years past, the quarterly meeting of 
Iriends of Philadelphia consisted of five month- 
ly meetings, all springing from the old Phila- 
delphia meeting, &c.’’ It would hence ap- 
pear, that the laying down of Green-street 
monthly me¢ting was the sole act of the four 
monthly meetings, upon whom the property of 
the five has been supposed to devolve. The fact, 
however, is, that Philadelphia quarterly meet- 


2 CC 
———— 


the quarterly meeting in the laying down of] entry will ever be made upon the property of 
Green-street monthly meeting, and the effect| Friends, either in this city or elsewhere. 
of that procedure on the spiritual and tempo- Where no resistance is made, it is not likely 
ral concerns of that meeting, he observes. are| that much violence will be resorted to. 

not submitted to his decision. These are said 
to be referable to other tribunals. 


Our readers, however, will not fail to ob- 
As far as| serve, that the decision, after all, is made to 
the spiritual concerns are involved, it is pre-|turn upon a single point, which is rather a 
sumable that the tribunals of the Society must} question of law, than of the innocence or guilt 
decide. Whether any association of Friends} of the relators. The relators are not held re- 
can, or can not, exercise the legitimate func-|cognisable until they have been duly con- 
tions of a monthly meeting, after the quarterly | victed by a jury of their peers ; and to try the 
meeting to which, by the discipline, they were| question in a legal manner, a different suit 
subordinate, had declared the monthly meet-| must be instituted. With this conclusion we 
ing to be dissolved, is certainly a question for| have no controversy. We may, However, be 
proper functionaries of the Society to deter-| permitted to regret, that the incompetency of 
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that tribunal to try the question upon which 
the decision was to turn, had not been sooner 
discovered, as such a discovery might have 
saved the labour of a tedious and laborious in- 
vestigation. 





By letters received from our correspond- 
ents, we are informed that the yearly mect- 
ing of Friends held on Rhode Island for New 
England, closed its session on sixth day, the 
ult. Much important and interesting 
business was transacted, and great harmony 
ind unanimity prevailed. The meeting issued 
a testimony against the antichristian doctrines 

{ Elias Hicks and his followers; and declined 
receiving an epistle which was addressed to 
them by the separate yearly meeting held at 
Green-street, Philadelphia, or in any wise 
holding correspondence with the seceders. 
‘The important proposition from Ohio yearly 
meeting for a conference between the several 
vearly meetings on this continent was adopt- 
ed, and a committee appointed for the pur- 
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THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS. 
Ct nelu ded. 


O the wonders of this profound and awful subject! 
O the depth of the mystery of the cross of Christ! 


a combination of astonishing circumstances is 
Earth and hell had united in a scheme 
i promised to cut off the pretended Messiah, and 
The Jews 


Jesus were the Son of God 


—=yr 
re held! 


prove him an impostor and a cheat. 
easoned thus :—that if 
f he were the glorious personage he pr fesse > 
ild not submit to the ignominy of a shameful 
death—he would tree himself from their hands, and 
vindicate his own insulted majesty. 
that he resisted not their him- 
to be led as a lamb to the slaughter, they con- 
cluded that his pretensions were vain, and his claims 
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efforts, but suffered 
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unfounded; and by one summary stroke, they ex- 
pected to rid their country of a mad enthusiast and 
ect Hell reasoned differently. They  ac- 
knowledged him to be the Son of God; they trembled 
t his name—Satan and his adherents knew the pur- 


pose for which he appeared in the world; but they 
knew not how he intended to accomplish that 


pur- 


PQs Unaccountable it is, that, with all the know- 
age they possessed of the might and omnipotence 
»f Messiah, they should still hope to frustrate his de- 
gn. But it is evident that this was their aim. 






They thought, if they could compass his death, that 
ir end would be gained, and their cong “tl 
en world would be complete. Mysterious delu- 

It was written, in the scriptures of the Jewish 
h, that Messiah should be cut off; but not for 
himself; that he should be numbered with the trans- 
gressors—should make his soul an offering for sin, 


ind, by his death and resurrection, should work out, 


anc Oring in, an 





everlasting righteousness to justify 
And yet neither men nor devils could 
rstand the meaning ofthese plain and emphatic 
eclarations. An invisible power had thrown a thick 
veilover every faculty of their natures, so that seeing 
hey did not perceive, and hearing they did not 
hear: and notwithstanding it has been explicitly sta- 

i that it behoved Messiah to suffer and die—not- 
withstanding it had been clearly revealed that the 


ed 


seed of the woman should bruise the head of the ser- 
*nt.—both earth and hell united to bring about the 
y consummation, which by their actions they in- 
uded to frustrate and contravene: and the very 
‘vent which it was fondly hoped would have over- 
nrown the councils of heaven, and defeated the 
gracious purpose of the Most High, appeared, in the 
ssue, to be the very means which had been appoint- 
ed by infinite wisdom to bring about the accomplish- 
ment of its high and glorious designs. 


This grand result completely substantiated the 
claims of the despised Nazarene as the God-man. 


e gunty. 
V¢ 
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| He was indeed “ justified in the spirit” by the final 
issue of his undertaking. Often had heaven borne wit- 
|ness to the divinity of his mission. Angels had pro- 
claimed his birth to the world. A voice from the ex- 


would glorify him again. 
ened, and signs, and prodigies, and wonders, attest- 
ed the Majesty of the being who had expired. 
to crown the whole, he ascended to heaven in the 
presence of a numerous body of his disciples; and, 
escorted by angel spirits, * was received up into 
glory.” 

The mysteries of this subject are not yet exhaust- 
ed. Christ had suffered and died. He had arisen 





from the dead, and the heavens had received him, 
until the time of the restitution of all things. He 
had made an atonement for sin,and wrought out sal- 
vation fur guilty man. But it was necessary that 
man should be made acquainted with the fact, and 
should be told that a way was now opened for recon- 
ciliation with God. For this end was Christ 
* preached unto the Gentiles.’ Hitherto the revela- 
tion of heaven had been restricted (with a few soli- 
tary exceptions) to the Jews; now itis made known 
to the heathen world. And what was the subject of 
the proclamation made by the Apostles? It was the 
efficacy of the cross of Christ-—the sufficiency of his 
atonement. Men were called upon to believe ina 
crucified Jew ; to build their hopes for everlasting 
life upon the merits of the death and sacrifice of a 
despised and rejected individual of that abhorred and 
fallen people—one who was considered to have died 
a disgraceful death, and whose name was branded 
with public infamy. Yet, in manner, Christ 
was preached unto the Aye, and more 
than this; the tale (as some were pleased to call it) 
credited by thousands of the human race. 
Wherever the cross was exhibited, the prejudices of 





this 


Gentiles. 


was 


SS 


men gave way; and the haughtiness of man was 
abased, By the love of Je sus, the hardest hearts 
were melted. At his name the most stubborn 


wills were bowed ; over the deadliest opposition, and 
most unexampled and malignant persecution, the 
cause of the Messiah 
liened ¢ ’ 

Yet, mysterious as it may appear, that the simple 
preaching of Christ cructfied,to some a stumbling 
block and to others foolishness, should have the effect 
inveterate hatred, dissipating 
the most confirmed prejudice, and rooting up the ac- 
quired habits of men; and should thus become to mil- 
lions the power of God to salvation: mysterious as it 


flourished ; and he was * be- 
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of subduing the most 





may appear to the natural man that so grand a result 
should follow so simple a cause: it is still more 
strange that creatures possessed of reasoning and in- 
tellectual powers, should even cast a glance towards 
the subject, and contemp g 
wonderful and diversified as they are, and yet not 
perceive the divinity of the future system; should 
yet be too blind to behold the finger of the Almighty ; 
and should, notwithstanding the full blaze of evidence 
which flashes on their mental vision, refuse to give 
credence to the easy andsimple explanation which 
is offered, of the mystery of godliness, by acknow- 
ledging that he who once appeared on our earth as a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, was none 
other than “ God manifest in the flesh, seen of angels, 
justified in the spirit, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, and received up into glery.” 


—-—. 


Seals.—The seals may be called the flocks of the 
Greenlanders. They supply them with flesh, the 
most desirable food of this nation. The blubber fur- 
nishes them with oil for their lamps, and for their 
chamber and kitchen fire; the fibres of the sinews of 
the seal furnish thread fer their clothes; of the skins 
of the intestines, they make their windows, and their 
curtains for their tents; the stomach is used as a 
train oil vessel, and the bladder is employed for the 
javelins. The blood, mixed with flesh, is eaten 
as soup. But the most valuable thing is the skin: 
it covers their boats and their tents; it furnishes 
clothes, boots, stockings, gloves, and coverings for 
their bedsteads, 


late itin all its bearings, | 


a 





FOR THE FRIEND. 


Look, Emma, at yon calm and tranquil lake, 
That spreads its glassy surface to the day. 


cellent Glory had declared him to be the beloved Son| How brightly beams the summer's glowing sky 

| of the Fathe r. The Almighty Godin tones of thunder Re mappa from its waters, —which imbibe, 

|had declared that he had both glorified him, and| £’e" to their inmost depths, the hues of Heaven. 
At his death the earth Flow beautiful, how peaceful is the scene ! 
quaked, the graves were opened, the sun was dark-| 5° lovely, that the heart would fondly deem 


Thestorm’s rude breath could ne’er its charms invade. 


But But list the wind’s hoarse murmur: view the clouds 


Flinging their giant masses o’er the sky— 

Dimin’d is the lake’s still beauty ; as in gloom 

It mourn’d beneath the frowning heavens ; anon 

Sweeps by the tempest—then each tiny wave, 

Which slept upon the bosom of the waters, 

Uplifts its foamy crest, with impotent rage 

Spending its fury on the rocky beach, 

Till, swelling high, as conscious of its power, 

And ripe for future greatness, it o’erleaps 

The barriers that confined it, roaring on, 

As ’twere the rushing of a mighty stream. 

Trace we its course ?—behold that feeble rill, 

Which faintly steals amid yon barren sands, 

Till ‘neath their treacherous depths, it sinks from 
view, 

And all its noisy threats are heard no more. 

But where’s our lake of beauty? have its waves 

Their native haunts deserted? Emma, turn, 

See in its depths the tranquil waters lie 

Secure, imbedded in the living rock ; 

Unshaken by the storm, whose rudest breath 

Swept but the light drops from its glittering face 

Again the clouds disperse: the glorious sun 

Bursts forth with added splendour, pouring down 

On all below a flood of radiant light. ; 

My Emma, canst thou read the moral truths 

So deeply on this charming scene impress’d 

Oh! ever is itthus with Nature.—He 

Who seeks her in her forest solitudes, 

Who lists her gentle accents in the vale, 

Or reads her holiest lessons, on the tops 

Of loftiest mountains—ever may he trace, 

Or in her grandest, or her mildest forms, 

Those truths divine, which lead the enraptur'd soul 

Thro’ all creation’s glories, to that Power 

Whose fiat gave them being, there to bow 

In fervent adoration and deep praise. 

Thus, Emma, may those crystal waters, calm 

Amid their depths while rush’d the tempest by, 

Shadow the humble Christian; resting safe ~ 

»on the Rock of Ages; self-possess’d, 

imoved amid the storm of passion’s rage, 


Tr 
U: 
Or mid contending interests’ angry strife, 
Lifting the steady eye of faith to Heaven, 
tT 
\ 





n quict hope of brighter days to come. 
Vhile in that tiny wave whose foaming crest, 
Swelling and curling, with the slightest breeze," 
Vented its idle clamour,—is portray’d 

he shallow worlding ; peaceful, gentle, mild, 
While all is bright before him, but if e’er 
To thwart his humour, accidents urise ; 
Or should ambition seize him for hisprey ; 
Sudden he swells into importance, chafes 
At aught his will opposing, bursts the bands 
Which link in social ties his fellow men; 
Till wandering forth into the pathless wastes 
Of this world’s wilderness, he sinks amid 
Its snares deceitful, and is known no more. 


6th month 19ih, 1828. Y. 





Greenland.—Of all the phenomena peculiar to this 
country, the aurora borealis is the most beautiful. It 
streams here with peculiar lustre, and with a variety 
of colours, which, having great brilliancy, sometimes 
dart their sportive fire, and fill the whole horizon 
with the most beautiful tints of the rainbow. They 
are very rarely observed in the north part of the 
horizon, commonly in the east and in the zenith, 
They appear sometimes to stand very low, and then 
they are much agitated, and a crashing and crack- 
ling sound is heard, like that of an electric spark, or 
of the falling hail. They are more frequent and 
more powerful from the 60th to 67th degree than 
higher latitudes. The Greenlanders believe that 
they are the souls of the deceased fighting together 
in the air. 
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